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Views on 


CTION on municipal revenues con- 
tinues to overshadow all other phases 
of local finance. Toledo has adopted 

a municipal income tax (p. 48). Property 
tax revenues in that city were insufficient 
to meet salary increases and the cost of de- 
ferred maintenance and new equipment, not 
to mention debt service requirements. A. F. 
of L. locals in Toledo gave the proposal 
lukewarm approval, probably because of an 
A. F. of L. municipal employees union, 
while the CIO locals fought the measure. 
.. . Perhaps the best study ever made of 
the local revenue problem has just been 
released by the Municipal Finance Officers 
Association (p. 61). 

A survey of public works construction 
plans in cities of 5,000 to 10,000 popula- 
tion shows that more than one-half of 779 
cities reporting have no plans for the con- 
struction of any municipal facilities or build- 
ings in 1946 (p. 46). These cities either 
have not done any planning or they are post- 
poning construction until 1947 or later. 
However, of the 369 cities in this group 
which are ready with plans and money it is 
significant that more projects will be financed 
frorh cash reserves than from any other 
single source, with general obligation and 
revenue bonds running second and third re- 
spectively. The large number of utility 
projects probably accounts for this reliance 
on cash reserves which were built up during 
the war. General bond issues will be used 
chiefly in financing recreation facilities, li- 
braries, and other public buildings, such as 
hospitals, fire and police stations, schools, 
and city halls. 

The National Housing Agency is suggest- 
ing possible lines of action by cities in solv- 
ing the housing shortage (p. 48), while West 
Palm Beach, Florida, takes a significant step 
in setting up a commission on housing facts 


the News 


and goals (p. 49), Indianapolis has increased 
the tax rate to secure funds for slum clear- 
ance and redevelopment (p. 54), and Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, has set up a commu- 
nity redevelopment commission (p. 58)... . 
Richmond, California, has a good start on 
its plan for an attractive civic center (p. 58). 

. Interest rates on municipal bonds 
reached an all-time low in January, and 
small cities as well as large cities are selling 
bonds at interest rates of about one per 
cent or less (p. 52 and p. 58)... . City of- 
ficials will be encouraged by the action of 
the highest courts in Michigan and New 
York in holding valid Detroit and New 
Rochelle ordinances prohibiting signs pro- 
jecting over public sidewalks (p. 57). ... 
It is highly doubtful that the action of a 
Pennsylvania city in subsidizing a private 
concern will result in permanent benefit to 
the people of that community (p. 55). Ap- 
parently some Mississippi cities also are 
willing to gamble on direct subsidies to 
private industry (p. 55). A more construc- 
tive approach is indicated by the action 
of Cambridge (p. 55). Most cities can 
benefit from an economic survey in forecast- 
ing the economic future of the area (p. 37). 

An important management tool is a writ- 
ten set of personnel rules and regulations to 
insure the uniform handling of personnel 
matters and so that employees will know 
the policy on leaves of absence, pay, work- 
ing conditions, handling of grievances, etc. 
In the absence of such written rules cities 
may expect to see increasing activity on the 
part of municipal employee unions in se- 
curing written agreements covering such 
matters (p. 42). 

The recent death of Frank L. Cloud and 
the retirement of C. W. Koiner, bring to an 
end the public service careers of two of the 
country’s leading city managers (pp. 50-51). 
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Municipal Highlights of 1945 


By HERBERT A. SIMON and DOROTHEA PYE SIMON* 


HE SUDDEN surrender of Japan in 

August, 1945, unexpectedly catapulted 

American cities from the war into the 
postwar. Perhaps at no other moment in 
our history have cities been forced to re- 
direct their objectives and their programs so 
suddenly and so drastically. In most re- 
spects, however, the problems with which 
cities found themselves confronted at this 
moment were not new problems, but prob- 
lems whose consideration had been sus- 
pended for four years by the urgency of war 
needs. Among the old problems, now re- 
vived, are the task of preventing the spread 
of urban blight in our great metropolitan 
centers and restoration of areas already 
blighted, the problem of securing some kind 
of coordinated municipal government for 
such areas, the problem of providing our 
cities with a flexible, adequate revenue base, 
and the task of staffing our city halls with 
competent, wide-awake personnel capable 
of dealing with the complexities of modern 
administration. 

The Bright Side. On the bright side of 
the picture at the end of 1945 was the mag- 
nificant wartime record of our cities in main- 
taining essential services, and their improved 
financial condition due to increased assessed 
values, the availability of new revenues, and 
the decrease in indebtedness. 

The war period has been for the cities a 
period of steady depletion of manpower and 
physical plant. Neither men nor materials 
were available for adequate maintenance 
and renewal of streets, parks, sewers, pub- 
lic buildings, or other facilities. In spite 
of this, cities continued during 1945 to main- 
tain acceptable levels of public service and 
to carry the heavy burdens placed on them 
by new wartime industry. 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Simon, Ph.D., in political 
science, University of Chicago, 1943, is associate 
professor of political science, Illinois Institute of 
Technology; Mrs. Simon, M.A. in political science, 
University of Chicago, 1941, is editorial assistant, 
The Municipal Year Book, published by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association. 


At the end of the year most cities were 
filling vacant positions rapidly with return- 
ing veterans and were getting under way 
their long-deferred maintenance programs. 
A large number of cities had anticipated and 
planned these programs during 1944 and 
1945, and were now delayed only by the 
continuing shortages of both labor and 
materials. 

Municipal finance continued during 194 
to be one of the brightest parts of the whole 
municipal picture. A large number of the 
cities which were legally able to do so con- 
tinued their far-sighted policies of main- 
taining tax rates with only slight reductions, 
reducing bonded indebtedness, and building 
up reserves for deferred maintenance and 
postwar construction. They were aided in 
this, in several states, by state legislation 
legalizing such reserves. State legislatures 
took an unusually liberal and enlightened 
attitude toward the revenue needs of their 
cities. Sharing of state-collected taxes was 
expanded in at least six states: Iowa, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, South Carolina, New 
York, and South Dakota. Impressed by the 
substantial revenues obtained from the New 
York City sales tax and the Philadelphia 
income tax, a number of cities were asking 
for power to levy such taxes, and Baltimore 
received a broad grant of discretionary tax- 
ing power from the Maryland legislature. 
Cities continued to experiment with a va- 
riety of minor tax sources which, however, 
were largely of doubtful usefulness from the 
standpoint of revenue yield and fiscal ad- 
visability. 

Public works planning, already fairly well 
advanced, was aided by a substantial grant 
of federal funds to assist governmental 
agencies in planning and blueprinting their 
postwar construction projects. These grants 
are to be repaid to the federal government 
when the projects reach the construction 
stage. Continued material shortages have 
given the cities an extension in the time 
available to complete these plans. 
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The Dark Side. In spite of the very hope- 
ful developments just enumerated, the situ- 
tion in our cities at the end of 1945 left no 
room for complacency. The slogan of “post- 
war planning,” which echoed from every 
meeting room during the year, had far out- 
stripped the activity of postwar planning. 
The sudden end of the war found the plans 
of most cities far from the stage of develop- 
ment they will have to reach if they are to 
exercise any substantial influence on post- 
war programs. Most progress had been made 
on plans for postwar public works; far less 
progress had been made on plans for urban 
reconstruction and governmental reorgani- 
zation, and over the whole scene was cast 
the dark shadow of an unprecedented hous- 
ing emergency that will require immediate 
action, regardless of whether plans are avail- 
able for guiding this action wisely. 

Comprehensive city plans and plans for 
redevelopment of urban blighted areas pre- 
sent a picture of general unpreparedness for 
any vigorous program of urban reconstruc- 
tion. Even here, substantial progress must 
be admitted if comparison is made with the 
Sstituation that existed ten or fifteen years 
ago, for each year a number of new cities 
has been added to the list of those that are 
appropriating substantial sums to city plan- 
ning agencies. The two great weaknesses 
are: first, the large number of cities which 
do not yet have comprehensive plans; and 
second, the large gap that still exists, and 
that has hardly been narrowed, between the 
recognition by planners of the kind of re- 
construction that is needed and the legisla- 
tive and financial tools that are available to 
bring about this reconstruction. 

Almost half the states now have on their 
statute books urban redevelopment laws de- 
signed to attract private capital to the task 
of reconstructing blighted areas, but there 
has been no noticeable rush of investment 
capital to make use of these laws—indeed, 
by the end of 1945 only two projects had 
been undertaken. Even if greater activity 
develops here, it is generally recognized that 
the greatest part of postwar residential con- 
struction will take place on the outskirts of 
the cities, and that although existing sub- 


division regulations may in some places se- 
cure adequate neighborhood design of these 
new developments, there are no adequate 
controls over their locations nor any means 
available to prevent (if it is desirable to 
prevent) the continued dispersion of our 
cities, and the consequent rotting of their 
central cores. 

The seriousness of the last-named prob- 
lem—the decline of the central city—was 
accentuated during 1945 by the lack of any 
substantial progress toward the integration 
of governmental organization in metropoli- 
tan areas. There was one hopeful sign dur- 
ing the year, attributable to federal activity 
rather than local initiative. The federal 
government in its new program of aiding 
through highway construction in urban areas 
was insisting on the development of inte- 
grated highway plans for whole metropoli- 
tan areas as a condition for the approval of 
grants. 

The seriousness of the housing problem 
was emphasized by the appointment, at the 
end of 1945, of Wilson Wyatt, former mayor 
of Louisville, as an emergency housing 
“czar,” and by the introduction into Con- 
gress of the comprehensive Wagner-Ellen- 
der-Taft Housing Bill. Quite aside from the 
prewar problem of eliminating substandard 
housing, the country was faced with the 
prospect of an absolute shortage of housing 
which, it is estimated, will reach one and 
one-half or two million units by the end of 
1946. It did not appear hopeful, as 1945 
ended, that the emergency housing which 
would be needed could be carried out with 
any great regard for long-term housing, 
planning, and urban redevelopment needs 
and standards. 

Lost Opportunities. With due regard to 
the brighter side of the picture, the year 
1945 might fairly be called a year of lost 
opportunities. The tremendous activity that 
is anticipated in the construction industry 
in the next few years presents our cities with 
an opportunity they have not had since the 
early twenties to make over completely their 
physical structures and to wipe out the un- 
healthy social conditions that have been in- 
herited from the unplanned development of 
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the past. It appears now that a large part 
of this opportunity will be lost; first, be- 
cause many cities—and especially the rank 
and file of their inhabitants—still do not 
have an understanding of the meaning of 
comprehensive city planning; second, be- 
cause few cities have brought their plans 
anywhere near to completion; third, because 
the legal base for implementation of the 
plans is largely lacking; fourth, because 
there has been little progress in metropoli- 
tan organization; and fifth, because even 
the planning of postwar public works was 
delayed too long and was not integrated 
with general city plans. Only the most vig- 
orous and far-sighted action can recover 
even a part of this opportunity. 

In another area, too, 1945 witnessed the 
loss of an important opportunity. With large 
numbers of municipal positions to be filled, 
few cities had taken any positive steps to 
modernize their recruiting and other per- 
sonnel practices so as to attract to the public 
service a fair share of the best talent among 
returning veterans and displaced war-work- 
ers. Again, the long-term picture of the 
past ten years shows a steady growth of the 
merit concept and modern personnel meth- 
ods in our cities, but most of them are still 
far short of any acceptable goal, and there 
was little evidence during 1945 of substan- 
tial acceleration of this progress. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect a nation 
that is engaged in a colossal life-and-death 
struggle to give adequate thought to its long- 
term needs. Certainly it would have been 
unthinkable for any efforts to have been di- 
verted from the war to fill these needs; but 
the inability to meet them at once should 
not have prevented planning sufficient to 
anticipate the problems that would have to 


be faced when the war was won. The events 
of 1945 illustrate that the thinking organ- 
isms of our administrative structures have 
not been sufficiently developed to direct our 
efforts to a broader task than that of meet- 
ing successive emergencies. 

Local Self-Government and Federal Lead- 
ership. A general review of the over-all pic- 
ture leaves the impression that where strik- 
ing gains were made on any wide front dur- 
ing 1945, they were produced under federal 
leadership rather than by activity initiated 
at the state and local levels. Self-improve- 
ment of municipal governments has to be 
counted in tens and dozens of units each 
year, although the cumulate effect of these 
over a period of years is of course impres- 
sive. 

There are a number Of reasons that help 
to explain this. There is such a multitude 
of local units—so poorly coordinated over 
urban areas, so badly hemmed in by re- 
strictive state legislation and the lack of 
discretionary powers—that their capacity for 
self-help is strictly limited. Moreover, since 
the depression, both state and local govern- 
ments have had to look increasingly to 
Washington as almost the sole source of rev- 
enue adequate, in scale and flexibility, to 
carry on these new activities. Since part of 
the remedy lies with state legislatures, it is 
encouraging to note that they have shown 
a more favorable attitude toward local rev- 
enue and planning problems during the last 
year. It is less hopeful, perhaps, that state 
planning in a number of states has at the 
same time turned in the direction of induc- 
ing industries to locate within the state 
borders and has continued to neglect the 
problems of over-all social, fiscal, and ad- 
ministrative planning. 
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The Value of Urban Economic Surveys 


By R. A. LARRABEE* 
Director of City Planning, The Econometric Institute, Inc., New York 


ITIES are cultural and social as well 
as economic centers, but they are 
centers for economic reasons. Al- 

though it has been recognized that the eco- 
nomic considerations are important, little 
attention has been directed toward study or 
understanding of them in relation to the 
city as a whole. At the same time a great 
deal of effort has been expended on the study 
of certain segments of the economic struc- 
ture of the city. Public finance experts have 
made excellent and comprehensive surveys 
of taxing, assessing, and disbursement pro- 
cedures which have been of inestimable 
value. Industrial engineers and economists 
have made studies of certain cities in rela- 
tion to specific industries, types of indus- 
tries, or industrial factors. Economists have 
studied cities from the standpoint of indus- 
trial trends and prospects and have per- 
formed a most valuable function in pointing 
out certain deterrents to the economic ex- 
pansion of the city and industrial area. 

City planners have perhaps given more 
attention® to the economic considerations of 
the city as a whole than any other group. 
It is significant, however, that until recently 
there have been few attempts to analyze 
and coordinate an economic study of a city 
or a metropolitan area in all of the phases 
of the structure of the area. This discussion 
is an attempt to point out briefly the ob- 
jectives and the desirability of an economic 
survey and to indicate its usefulness to 
public officials. 


The objectives of an economic survey are: 

1. To make a complete survey of the city 
and metropolitan area for the purpose of 
determining how the people make their liv- 
ing, how good a living they make, their 
future prospects, the assets and liabilities 
of the city and area, and the relationship 





*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Larrabee was formerly 
supervisor of research with the tax commission of 
the state of Washington and executive director of 
the Tennessee State Planning Commission. 


between the economic, cultural, social, phys- 
ical, and administrative phases of the life of 
the people. 


2. To ascertain the deterrents to a bright- 
er future. To point out ways and means 
and the desirability of making certain 
changes. 


These simple objectives are more difficult 
to achieve than they may seem to be. There 
are, for example, few people in any city who 
seem to know the importance of the largest 
single source of employment in that city 
to the employment pattern of the city as a 
whole. In many cases entirely erroneous 
assumptions are made. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to make objective studies of the sources 
of employment. This is important not only 
for the purpose of finding out how many 
people are employed, but also for ascertain- 
ing how much they earn in each occupation, 
what sexes and age groups are employed 
and unemployed, and a number of incidental 
facts such as which fields of employment 
are seasonal, stable, etc. 

In determining how well the people are 
able to live we find first the total income 
payments made to individuals in the city 
and compare this total with comparable 
cities and with the United States as a whole. 
This comparison makes it possible to deter- 
mine whether the city is receiving its share 
of the national income. If it is not, the cause 
may be sought and corrected. In this con- 
nection wage rates and cost of living must 
be investigated, Some of these data are dif- 
ficult to find but they can be had and they 
are extremely important. 

The future prospects of an area depend 
in large measure upon the future of the 
various sources of employment in the area. 
This can be forecast with reasonable accu- 
racy upon the basis of past performance, 
present trends, and information as to future 
prospects. Another important factor is the 
income in the city. A steadily rising income 
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accelerates and increases employment and 
retail sales. Local resources, facilities, loca- 
tional advantages, and cultural and social 
advantages also must be considered in fore- 
casting the economic future of the area. 


Assets and liabilities are sometimes ap- 
parent. Not infrequently, however, an ap- 
parent asset is a liability or an apparent 
liability an asset when it is considered along 
with all of the other factors. That a city 
has a large debt and a relatively high tax 
rate may not be a disadvantage. The pur- 
pose for which the debt: was created cer- 
tainly must be taken into account. A large 
debt created for the purchase of a public 
utility system, flood control, or for a perma- 
nent improvement may actually give the city 
an advantage over its competitors. Likewise, 
a small debt and a low tax rate may mean 
that there is still a great deal to be done 
in the way of public improvements and serv- 
ices and may represent a liability. It is 
important, therefore, that every line of in- 
vestigation be coordinated. 

Unless each phase of the life of the city 
is related to the economic factors, it is 
cbvious that the economic survey will not 
be complete or fully useful. This is to say 
that the economic survey must be tied to 
the city plans. This subject is mentioned 
briefly later in this discussion. 

While this outline is brief, it can be seen 
that a rather comprehensive job has been 
done if the survey brings to light those 
impediments to a brighter future. It is fre- 
quently easier to remedy the faults than it 
is to determine what the faults are. If, for 
example, the survey reveals that fairly full 
employment of the male population obtains 
but that the women are largely unemployed, 
it is apparent that the city should have an 
industry which employs women for the most 
part. Such industries are frequently un- 
aware of this situation until it is brought 
to attention. Industrial agents of railroads 
are usually glad to have this information 
and to place it where it will do the most 
good. 

Frequently, also, it is found that economic 
difficulty stems from a physical cause—poor 


transportation, blight, faulty zoning, inade- 
quate housing and airport facilities, etc. It 
is often difficult to get public approval for 
the correction of this fault unless the rela- 
tionship with the economic future of the 
area can be demonstrated. The survey should 
point out this relationship where it exists. - 
It is desirable that a comprehensive eco- 
nomic survey precede, as well as become a 
part of, any master plan. It should precede 
the master plan because some of the data 
will be useful as a basis for analyses and 
assumptions in the preparation of the plan. 
It will serve as a guide and as a determinant 
of the priority of the segments of the plan 
to be drawn up. Since the economic survey 
is comprehensive, it will save duplication 
and time if it precedes the master plan. 


The economic survey should become a 
part of the master plan because like the plan 
itself it must be kept up to date. This is 
true of any survey and any plan, but it is 
particularly true where the two are tied 
together. It can be seen that since the 
economic survey takes into account certain 
deterrents which are manifest in the physi- 
cal phase of the city, and since the plan is 
based in part upon some of the findings of 
the survey, that as either one is used it will 
tend to antedate the other. 

Once made, however, the economic survey 
can be easily kept up to date. To do so 
simply means that the original data must 
be reviewed and re-examined. It is by no 
means as complex or difficult as another 
part of the plan for it does not require com- 
plete doing over. Keeping the survey up to 
date, however, does tend to simplify the task 
of keeping the master plan current. One 
supplements the other. The changes made 
in the plan suggest revisions in the survey 
and consequently the job of making these 
revisions is considerably simplified. Like- 
wise, revisions in the survey suggest changes 
in the plan and prevent duplication of effort 
to a considerable extent. 

Public officials can make a great deal of 
use of an economic survey if they will be 
guided by its findings and forecasts in mak- 
ing both long- and short-term decisions. 
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IV. Relation of City Manager To Council 


This is the fourth in a series of articles in which a number of city 
managers indicate the what, how, and why on specific questions. 


Council Initiative on Policy Questions 


What, if anything can the manager do in 
getting the mayor and council to take 
more initiative in policy determination 
and to accept responsibility for its deci- 
sions? 


OHN H. Ames (18 years’ city manager 
J experience), Ames, Iowa, population 
12,555: I see no necessity for the man- 
ager to become a leader or advocate of 
policy. Under certain conditions he might 
easily assume such leadership, but to do so 
is certainly an unwise act on his part. He 
can best avoid being placed in this position 
by having a definite understanding with the 
mayor and council thet as elective officers 
of the municipality the formation of policy 
is their proper function and that as an ad- 
ministrator he should be responsible only for 
policy execution. When citizens or citizen 
groups come to me regarding policy matters 
I discuss such matters with them only in 
general terms and then suggest that they 
present the matter to the mayor or council, 
as my position will not permit me to take 
an active part in policy decisions. 

C. A. CarRAN (23 years’ city manager 
experience), East Cleveland, Ohio, popula- 
tion 39,495: The manager should make it 
very clear to the council that decisions on 
policy are their responsibility and that he 
will carry out their decision, whatever course 
they pursue. In his public addresses and 
interviews with newspapermen and private 
citizens the manager should at all times give 
credit to the council. The manager should, 
whenever possible, try to get the mayor and 
councilmen to appear in public and to ad- 
dress the various organizations. Frequently, 
when the manager is asked to talk he can 
arrange for the mayor to talk instead. 


L. P. CookincHaM (20 years’ city man- 
ager experience) Kansas City, Missouri, 
population 399,178: It has been my policy 
to refrain from speaking on any controver- 


sial subject which has not been adopted by 
the council. In cases of policy under con- 
sideration, I request the mayor or a member 
of the council to take the leadership in pub- 
lic. In case the council desires to have the 
manager discuss a controversial subject at a 
public meeting, it has always been my policy 
to request definite action by the entire coun- 
cil authorizing the manager to make the 
speech or discuss the subject. In reporting 
to the press on matters of policy which are 
under consideration and which have not 
been adopted, I merely mention the facts 
which are to be presented to the council, 
but do not indicate any recommendation. In 
so far as possible, I refrain from even dis- 
cussing matters of policy until I have di- 
rected a communication to the councilmen 
and have their opinion on the subject. 


H. G. Crow (17 years’ city manager ex- 
perience), St. Joseph, Michigan, popula- 
tion 8,963: I feel that the manager should 
assist the council in every way possible to 
establish proper policies and procedures. If 
the proper relationship prevails the council 
members will accept their responsibility for 
establishing policies and supporting them 
before the public. The council will then 
understand the reason for each policy before 
its adoption. To be successful, any policy 
must first be accepted by the public as a 
proper and desirable one; for no matter how 
good a policy may be, if it is not accepted 
by the public it cannot be successfully ad- 
ministered. 


C. A. Harrett (16 years’ city manager 
experience), Schenectady, New York, popu- 
lation 87,549: I know of no better way of 
getting the mayor or the council to take the 
initiative than to give them the necessary 
facts and to persuade them that they, and 
not the city manager, are the ones to take 
matters of policy to the people since they 
are the ones that must determine, through 
appropriations, what the policy of the city 
is to be. 
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Don C. McMiILian (11 years’ manager 
experience), Alameda, California, population 
68,146 in 1944: I believe that the city man- 
ager can, by the use of reports, place before 
the council the questions of policy that must 
be determined, and request the council to 
take a position. It has always been my 
policy not to dodge an issue but to bring it 
out boldly and place it before the council. 
In this manner I have consciously avoided 
any question as to the responsibility or the 
determination of policies by the council. 

MARSHALL Morton (12 years’ city man- 
ager experience), Columbus, Georgia, popu- 
lation 53,280: Possibly the best way to 
avoid becoming a leader or advocate of cer- 
tain policies is to stay out of the public print 
and to refuse to discuss any but very general 
policies at public meetings. 

R. W. PaLMER (11 years’ city manager 
experience), Old Town, Maine, population 
7,688: I have found that the council will 
take more initiative in policy determination 
if the manager presents all of the necessary 
data and points up the question in the form 
of a challenge—a choice of two sides. Then, 
when a decision has been reached, give the 
council credit, if any be due. 

W. Morcan Works (14 years’ manager 
experience), Longview, Texas, population 
13,758: I think the city manager can get 
the members of the council to take more 
initiative in policy determination by keeping 
them fully advised of the needs and condi- 
tions of the city. I persuade the program 
chairmen of the various service clubs to ask 
the councilmen to talk to the clubs about 
city policies. This encourages the council- 
men to study more closely the policy re- 
quirements of the city. 


Procedure in Policy Determination 


What methods do you use to get the council 
to play its proper part in arriving at a 
decision on a policy matter on which you 
have made a recommendation rather than 
merely approving your recommendation 
because of its confidence in your judg- 
ment ? 

Joun H. Ames, Ames, Iowa: Inasmuch 
as the manager does not make recommenda- 
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tions on policy unless specifically requested 
to do so by the council, I have not experi- 
enced any difficulty in this respect. 


L. P. CookrincHAM, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri: On the more important matters of 
policy, after my recommendation has been 
submitted and if it appears that the council 
is taking too hasty action without giving due 
consideration, I usually ask the councilmen 
to consider seriously the problem. Occa- 
sionally I suggest the appointment of a small 
committee of the council with which the 
manager and, if necessary, department 
heads, can thoroughly discuss the entire 
matter; after which I request the committee 
to report to the council. 


C. E. Layton (four years’ city manager 
experience), Thomasville, Georgia, popula- 
tion 12,683: When I make recommenda- 
tions on a policy matter I see that all mem- 
bers receive a copy of my report at least a 
week before the council meeting. Usually 
I submit the report at one meeting and re- 
quest that councilmen study it, make investi- 
gations of their own if they like, and then 
act on it at the next meeting. If the council 
is not interested, I lay it aside until they re- 
quest it brought up or discussion opens the 
way for me to produce my report for further 
argument. I do not press for action if the 
council does not seem interested, as I want 
them to realize fully their responsibility as 
a policy-making body. 

James Q: PALMER (eight years’ city man- 
ager experience), Jacksonville Beach, Flor- 
ida, population 3,566: The council has seven 
permanent committtees, giving a chairman- 
ship to the mayor and to each of the six 
council members. Before I make a policy 
recommendation I contact the proper com- 
mittee chairman and plan to secure tenta- 
tive committee endorsement on the matter. 
In like manner I often contact the mayor 
who leads the discussion on the council floor. 
When the council seems apathetic and 
neither of these methods is possible, I give 
the matter a conspicuous place on the 
agenda and some publicity in the press no- 
tice announcing the council meeting. This 
procedure generally brings out enough dis- 
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cussion on the floor of the council to give 
the proper emphasis. 


V. R. SmirHam (13 years’ city manager 
experience), Dallas, Texas, population 294,- 
734: My recommendations are presented to 
the council formally after I or members of 
my staff have checked available information 
as fully as possible and have investigated to 
determine the reaction of those affected by 
the policy. This includes discussion of the 
proposal at council luncheons preceding reg- 
ular meetings. By the time a formal recom- 
mendation is made in regular council ses- 
sion, the majority of the councilmen are 
familiar with the subject and have had an 
opportunity to express themselves on it. 


Mark A. TRAFTON (11 years’ city man- 
ager experience), Presque Isle, Maine, popu- 
lation 7,939: On matters of policy I pre- 
pare a statement giving both sides of the 
proposed matter and outlining my recom- 
mendations and reasons. In presenting it to 
the council I suggest that it be taken home 
for consideration, and brought up at the 
following meeting for discussion and action. 
This tends to keep the council thinking 
independently on council problems and their 
own responsibility toward solutions. Other- 
wise, they may depend too much on the 
manager in whom they place their confi- 
dence, thus weakening their position and 
giving the manager too much influence. 


James G. WALLACE (14 years’ city man- 
ager experience), Kenosha, Wisconsin, popu- 
lation 48,765: At the time of making a 
recommendation or immediately after mak- 
ing it I furnish each member of the council 
with all the facts that can be obtained on 
the subject. This gives each councilman an 
opportunity to judge the recommendation 
on its merits. 


How Administration Affects Policy 


To what extent is policy conditioned by pos- 
sible difficulties in administration? Does 
the manager advise the council on this 
aspect of proposed ordinances and reso- 
lutions? 


Joun H. Ames, Ames Iowa: In sub- 


mitting oral or written reports on policy 
matters, I attempt in all cases to review the 
administrative problems that may arise with 
the adoption of policies under consideration 
by the council. This I consider to be an 
important function of the manager. In all 
cases, I review ordinances before passage to 
determine their effect on administration and 
the council at all times has given the man- 
ager’s views on such matters most careful 
consideration. 


L. P. CookincHam, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri: It is my practice to outline possible 
administrative difficulties before the policy 
or ordinance is adopted and in many cases 
the policy is modified to overcome such dif- 
ficulties. Prior to adoption all ordinances 
are reviewed by the manager and the heads 
of departments affected. An attempt is made 
to determine whether or not the proposed 
ordinance can be enforced and administered. 
The council rule requires all ordinances to 
be received and summarized by the manager 
before submission. 


C. E. Layton, Thomasville, Georgia: 
The city attorney and I usually prepare all 
ordinances and resolutions and thus avoid 
administrative pitfalls which councilmen are 
often likely to forget or overlook. I do not 
hesitate to call the attention of the coun- 
cil to the possible administrative complica- 
tions of proposed regulations. 


James Q. Patmer, Jacksonville Beach, 
Florida: Council rules require that ordi- 
nances to be introduced must be filed with 
the city manager not less than four days 
prior to the council meeting and also that 
the manager must transmit a copy of any 
such ordinance to each councilman not less 
than three days prior to its introduction. 
This gives me ample time to review any and 
all ordinances, to confer with the city attor- 
ney, and to advise the council of any ad- 
ministrative difficulties which might be en- 
countered if the ordinance is passed. Experi- 
ence over the past eight years has shown 
that this review is of immense value in keep- 
ing possible administrative hazards to a 
minimum. 


V. R. SmitHam, Dallas, Texas: All ordi- 
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nances and the great majority of resolutions 
are reviewed by me or members of my staff 
before they are presented to the city council. 
Consequently, I am able to point out pos- 
sible administrative difficulties. Any objec- 
tions or suggestions for changes to make for 
better enforcement or administration always 
receive full consideration by the council. 
Mark A. TRAFTON, Presque Isle, Maine: 
Ordinances and resolutions are prepared by 
the city attorney and reviewed by the city 
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manager who suggests changes that might 
affect administration. The redraft is then 
presented to the council. This procedure 
avoids passage of ordinances or resolutions 
that might otherwise be difficult to admin- 
ister and require future revision or clarifi- 
cation. 

James G. WALLACE, Kenosha, Wisconsin: 
The city attorney and I carefuly review all 
ordinances and resolutions before presenting 
them to the city council. 


Putting Personnel Policies in Writing 


By BARBARA L. BRATTIN* 
Senior Staff Assistant, Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada 


Reasons why every city should have personnel rules covering all em- 
ployees, and suggestions for the content and preparation of such rules. 


RYING to operate a personnel pro- 

gram covering all or most city depart- 

ments without a written set of rules 
and regulations is like attempting to cut the 
grass with the lawn mower locked in the 
garage: It can be done, but not with max- 
imum effectiveness. Yet many cities conduct 
their personnel programs either without a 
detailed policy statement or with one which 
has become so outmoded that it is of little 
use as a management tool. 


Need for a Written Policy 


Today it is more important than ever 
for current personnel policies to be put down 
in writing. The increasing number of em- 
ployment agreements between city govern- 
ments and organized groups of employees is 
one indicator of the need for written policy 
statements. These employment agreements 
are frequently nothing more than personnel 
rules concerning such matters as hours of 
work, vacations, pay, and other employment 
conditions. In the absence of a statement of 
personnel rules covering details of employ- 


*Epitor’s Note: Miss Brattin has been on the 
staff of the Civil Service Assembly since April, 
1943. Prior to that time she was a personnel ex- 
aminer and later chief of the research and training 
division of the Michigan State Civil Service Com- 
mission. 


ment, cities may expect to see increasing 
evidence of employee organization activity 
to fill this need. 

Another development contributing to the 
increased need for written employment poli- 
cies has been the influx of large numbers of 
returning veterans into the labor market. 
These persons, some of them former em- 
ployees and many more possible applicants 
for government employment, are currently 
“shopping around” for the best jobs they 
can find. Naturally, they are interested in 
working conditions, in possible permanency 
of employment, opportunities for advance- 
ment, and other important elements in the 
job situation. Without a written statement 
on these employment details easily accessi- 
ble to interested applicants, city govern- 
ments may lose their opportunity to recruit 
the best individuals from this manpower 
reservoir. 


In addition to these immediate consider- 
ations there are other long-term needs to be 
filled by a written statement of rules and 
regulations. Few would deny that it is to the 
advantage of all concerned that a personnel 
program be administered in a_ consistent 
and orderly fashion. With only the bare 
outline of policy laid down in the basic law 
as a guide to operation, however, such a 
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goal is difficult to achieve. When details of 
the procedure are left to conjecture the re- 
sult is apt to be a series of conflicting deci- 
sions and inconsistent practices reflected in 
numerous questions from employees, depart- 
ment heads, and the general public con- 
cerning personnel policy. 


Employees are vitally interested in know- 
ing how their jobs are classified and their 
salaries determined, how much vacation they 
are entitled to in a year, how long they 
would remain on the payroll in the event of 
an incapacitating illness, and similar matters 
affecting their welfare and job satisfaction. 
The basic policies of the personnel program 
and procedures for their execution are like- 
wise of importance to appointing authorities 
and department heads who must apply them. 
Without a written statement of operating 
rules, one city department may reemploy 
veterans only in positions which they left to 
enter military service while another depart- 
ment may consider additional training and 
experience received while in the service and 
on that basis may promise veterans such 
higher positions as they are qualified to fill 
upon their return. One department may 
grant salary increases automatically every 
six months and another may base increases 
on satisfactory or outstanding performance 
during the preceding period. Confused sit- 
uations such as these obviously make for 
poor interdepartmental cooperation and low- 
ered employee morale. 

Members of the general public as well 
(particularly representatives of the press) 
are interested in the personnel policies fol- 
lowed in their city. If there is any cause 
for them to think that the ageney is acting 
secretly in matters which affect the public 
directly, suspicion and discontent are quick 
to arise. Full and accurate information 
about the operation of the personnel pro- 
gram which is available to all in the form 
of rules and regulations is an effective de- 
vice for meeting the needs of each of these 
groups. 


Preparation of Rules 


Since rules and regulations provide the 
administrative machinery for the central 


personnel program, their preparation is not 
a simple matter to be squeezed between 
luncheon and five o’clock on a Saturday 
afternoon. Several court cases have held 
that administrative rules and regulations 
adopted in accordance with procedure speci- 
fied in the basic law have themselves the 
force and effect of law. Often, in fact, they 
contain “legislation” which affects the aver- 
age employee or applicant for employment 
more directly than the law itself. 

Content. One of the first subjects for con- 
sideration in the preparation of a set of rules 
is content. How much or how little should 
the rules attempt to cover? Obviously, the 
governing factor is the basic law establishing 
the personnel program. An agency cannot 
with impunity set aside any provision in the 
law but it can expand expressed provisions 
materially under the authority granted it to 
prepare such rules and regulations as are 
necessary to carry the personnel program 
into effect. 

A general guiding principle is to attempt 
to provide a rule to cover every condition 
which could arise within the framework of 
the law. This principle, like all guiding 
principles, does not fit every situation. Such 
activities as the conduction of an in-service 
training program, for example, cannot be 
broken down into detailed rules without in- 
juring the free development of the program. 
In cases like this where detailed rules would 
be subject to frequent amendments, common 
sense would dictate a general statement of 
over-all policy instead. 

It is generally considered best not to 
adopt detailed procedures on problems about 
which there is wide divergence of opinion. 
On the subject of a service rating policy, for 
example, the rules may provide that as soon 
as possible a plan for rating the service of 
employees will be adopted. Later, after the 
service rating program has been found to 
work effectively, more details for its opera- 
tion may be inserted in the rules. Occasion- 
ally, authority is granted by rule for the 
personnel officer, in his discretion and with 
proper safeguards, to adopt that course of 
action for meeting an emergency situation 
which he feels is most likely to succeed. 
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Before the rules are prepared, it may be 
helpful to set up a list of definitions of basic 
terms which will be used throughout the 
statement. Terms such as “class,” “eligible 
register,” and “promotion” must be used 
accurately and consistently wherever they 
occur. This list may then be inserted at the 
beginning of the rules statement in order 
that those who use the rules—the personnel 
agency, department heads, employees, and 
the general public—will be speaking the 
same language. 


Here in brief outline form are suggested 
subjects to be included in a comprehensive 
statement of personnel rules and regulations. 
It is emphasized that wide differences in 
laws necessitate differences in coverage from 
one jurisdiction to another. The following 
list can serve, therefore, only as a guide and 
not as a blueprint of “essential” provisions: 


1. Definitions of frequently used technical 
terms. 


2. The personnel board or commission— 
appointment, organization, meetings, duties. 


3. The personnel clerk or officer—appoint- 
ment, duties. 


4. Divisions of the classified service. 
5. The unclassified service. 


6. The classification plan—preparation, adop- 
tion, allocation, amendment, reallocation. 

7. The compensation plan—preparation, 
adoption, salary increases, revision. 


8. Applications—filing, entrance require- 
ments, rejection of applicants. 


9. Examinations—announcement, types, ad- 
ministration, scoring, veterans’ preference, re- 
view of papers, appeals. 

10. Eligible lists—types, preparation, dura- 
tion, cancellation, combination, removal of 
names, correction of errors. 

11. Certification—procedure, notification of 
eligibles, order of lists. 

12. Appointment—permanent, temporary and 
emergency, war duration. 

13. Probation. 

14. Transfer. 

15. Promotion. 

16. Demotion. 

17. Leaves of absence—vacation, sick leave, 
leave without pay, military leave. 

18. Hours and days of work—work week, 
work day, holidays, overtime. 
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19. Service ratings. 
20. Employee training. 
21. Employee health and welfare. 


_22. Disciplinary action—dismissal, suspen- 
sion. 


23. Layoff—order, reasons. 
24. Resignation—voluntary, involuntary. 


25. Reemployment and reinstatement—time 
limit, procedure. 


26. Hearings and appeals—notice, conduct, 
recommendations. 


27. Official roster. 
28. Reports of appointing authorities. 
29. Payroll checking. 


30. Amendment of rules—notice, procedure, 
adoption. 


31. Schedules showing positions in the un- 
classified service, classes in the classified service, 
and the compensation plan. 


Form and style. With regard to the form 
and style of the written rules, simplicity and 
clarity of language are of primary impor- 
tance. A stilted, verbose, and pseudo-legal- 
istic form of writing should be avoided if the 
rules are not to miss the mark as far as pro- 
viding information about the program to em- 
ployees and other interested groups is con- 
cerned. A good rule to follow is to choose 
the simpler of two words, phrases, or sen- 
tences which have the same meaning and 
then to check the result carefully for com- 
pleteness. The end result should be the ex- 
pression most apt to get the meaning across 
to the audience for which it is written. 


Additional suggestions for the drafting 
process include the organization of the ma- 
terial so that it follows a logical and sys- 
tematic plan under which related subjects 
are brought together. Descriptive sub-head- 
ings within each rule make it easier to locate 
desired material. The use of a separate para- 
graph for each idea contributes to ease of 
reading. Finally, the preparation of a table 
of contents with page numbers for subject 
headings if the publication is very small, or 
an alphabetic index if it consists of more 
than ten pages, is an absolute necessity. The 
rules are intended to be used as a tool to 
assist in day-to-day operation. If time and 
tempers are lost because of the necessity of 
checking through the entire document in an 
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effort to locate material on a given subject, 
the rules have not served their intended 
purpose. ¢ 
After the rules are prepared in prelimi- 
nary form it is usually considered advisable 
to have them go through several checks to 
be certain that inaccuracies are corrected 
and weak spots eliminated. Department 
heads whose employees will be covered by 
the rules frequently can offer constructive 
criticisms and suggest changes which will 
make for easier administration. Employees 
in the personnel department, as typical of 
employees in the municipal service as a 
whole, may be asked to point out sections 
that are difficult for them to understand. 
A newspaperman also may be asked to check 
the rules for simplicity of language. The 
city attorney may be called upon to look 
over the rules and to patch up any legal 
loopholes in connection with the sections on 
which there would be the greatest likelihood 
of later litigation such as those dealing with 
dismissals, layoff, and appeals procedure. 


When the final draft of the rules is com- 
pleted a public hearing is usually held (gen- 
erally provided for by law) at which any 
employee, appointing authority, or citizen 
may be heard in protest against any of the 
provisions. Following the hearing and upon 
consideration of the suggestions offered, the 
rules are adopted as amended and the final 
draft is ready for publication. 


Publication of Rules 


There are many forms in which rules and 
regulations may be published varying all the 
way from multilithed sheets stapled together 
to attractively bound printed booklets. Be- 
cause questions of cost are important, par- 
ticularly in agencies where the personnel 
budget is very limited, the number of copies 
to be prepared is one of the first decisions 
which must be made. Departmental officials 
and others concerned directly with the oper- 
ation of the personnel program will need 
complete set of the rules. Under no circum- 
stances should department heads be re- 
quired to manage the personnel affairs for 
their departments without this basic infor- 
mation. 
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Municipal employees and interested cit- 
izens, on the other hand, usually do not need 
the full statement of the rules as adopted. 
A relatively recent and apparently suc- 
cessful development in the presentation of 
rules and regulations for these groups has 
been the so-called personnel manual. Listed 
below are examples of this type of publica- 
tion from the cities of New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana; Saginaw, Michigan; and Wichita, Kan- 
sas. In all three cases the publication is a 
small, compact handbook which, in addition 
to providing employees with the informa- 
tion they should have about their employ- 
ment, serves as an attractive advertisement 
for the city government. 

Caution should be exercised in the use of 
so-called model rules or the practice of 
transplanting exact quotations from the 
rules of one jurisdiction to another. Each 
set of rules and regulations must be especi- 
ally tailored to fit the needs of a given local 
stituation within the framework of the law 
if they are to prove effective. Specimen 
copies of successful statements such as those 
listed may, however, serve as guides in such 
matters as style of presentation, format, and 
suggestions of general topics to be covered." 


‘Personnel rules in use include: (1) Civil Service 
Rules and Regulations Supplanting the Suggested 
Forms of Civil Service Ordinances. League of Cali- 
fornia Municipalities, 448 South Hill Street, Los 
Angeles. 1938. 22pp. $1. (2) Personnel Manual. 
City Manager, Saginaw, Michigan. 1943. 60 cents. 
(3) You and Your Job with the City of Wichita. 
City Manager, Wichita, Kansas. 1945. 38pp. (4) 
Proposed Civil Service Rules for Cities. New York 
State Department of Civil Service, Albany. 1943. 
26pp. (5) Know Your Civil Service. Questions 
and Answers. Department of Civil Service, New 
Orleans. 1945. 62pp. 


Useful suggestions for preparing rules may be 
found in: (1) Henry J. McFarland, “Personnel 
Procedures in Small Cities,” Pusric MANAGEMENT, 
October, 1944, pp. 290-295. (2) Elder Gunter, 
“The Personnel Manual of Wichita, Kansas,” 
Municipal Finance, November, 1943, pp. 10-12. 
(3) Legislative Functions of Administrative Agen- 
cies. Research Department, Kansas Legislative 
Council, Topeka. 1938. 29pp. (4) How to Pre- 
pare and Publish an Employee Manual. By Leona 
Powell and Herbert W. Schild. American Manage- 
ment Association, 330 West 42 Street, New York 
City 18. 1942. 35pp. (5) The Preparation and 
Use of Administrative and Employee Manuals: 
Selected References. U. S. Bureau of the Budget 
Library, Washington, D. C. 1944. 4pp. 
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Public Works Projects in Small Cities 
And Methods of Financing 


TOTAL of 369 cities between 5,000 
and 10,000 population, or nearly 
one out of every two of the 779 cities re- 
porting, will start construction this year on 
some 600 public works projects if labor and 
materials are available. This is the gist of a 
questionnaire survey recently made by the 
International City Managers’ Association 
among the 962 United States cities with 
populations of 5,000 to 10,000. In answer- 
ing the question, ‘Does your municipality 
plan to construct any new municipal facili- 
ties or buildings during 1946?” 369 cities 
replied “yes”; 309, “no”; 59 are uncertain; 
and 42 did not answer this question. The 
cities giving “yes” answers were asked to 
report the types of projects scheduled and to 
indicate the method of financing to be used. 
Sewerage projects head the list with 139 
cities intending to build sewer improvements 
in 1946, with plans ranging from sewage 
treatment plants to sewer line extensions. 
Water utility projects are next with 127 
cities reporting plans to construct water soft- 
ening plants, water main extensions, or addi- 
tions to water plants. Seventy-seven cities 
will build libraries or recreation facilities; 
41, street improvements; 37, electric power 
and light improvements; 35, airport and air- 
port facilities; 30, municipal buildings; 22, 
garages and equipment buildings; and 21, 
fire stations. A smaller number of munici- 
palities will build incinerators, storm sewers, 
schools, hospitals, police stations, and gas 
utilities. 

A number of cities will start construction 
of sizeable postwar programs in 1946. For 
example, Kerrville, Texas, lists a sewage 
disposal plant, airport administration build- 
ing, new streets, and sewer extensions. 
Nacogdoches, Texas, plans a sewage dis- 
posal plant, a water pumping station, swim- 


ming pool, and stadium. The public works 
schedule of Woodward, Oklahoma, includes 
a sewage disposal plant, fire station, storm 
sewers, and improved water facilities. Pitts- 
burg, California, which has postponed con- 
struction until 1947, is planning a new sew- 
age treatment plant, auditorium, water filter 
plant, storm drain system, and a railroad 
grade crossing. Other cities planning a num- 
ber of varied projects include Coronado, 
California; Junction City, Kansas; Owat- 
onna, Minnesota; Presque Isle, Maine; and 
Sequin, Texas. 

To finance their 1946 construction pro- 
grams, 113 cities, or 30 per cent of the 369 
cities reporting, will rely solely on accu- 
mulated funds or utility reserves. Seventy- 
one cities intend to issue general bonds, 48 
will issue revenue bonds, and 28 will use 
current tax revenues. Only two cities will 
levy special assessments, three will depend 
upon federal or state aid, one will sell city- 
owned land, one has received a _ bequest, 
while another will depend upon public sub- 
scription. Sixty-three cities will use two or 
more methods of financing, the more fre- 
quent combination being reserves plus cur- 
rent taxes, revenue bonds, or general bonds. 
Thirty-eight cities have not yet selected any 
method of financing their public works 
projects. 


Of interest to city officials are the methods 
cities will use in financing various kinds of 
public works. It was possible to relate the 
method of financing to only 390 of the 600 
projects reported. Hence, the following data 
cover only these 390 projects. 


Water and Sewerage Utilities. Cash re- 
serves will pay for 49 per cent of the 91 
water utility projects for which the method 
of financing was indicated. Of the remain- 
ing water projects, 18 per cent will be 
financed from general bond issues, 16 per 
cent from revenue bonds, and 11 per cent 
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from current tax levies. A few projects will 
be financed by a combination of two meth- 
ods, such as cash on hand plus revenue 
bonds. Reserve funds, for example, will ex- 
tend water lines in Weslaco, Texas; build 
a water softening plant in Webster City, 
Iowa; enlarge the water reservoir in Clifton 
Forge, Virginia; and double the capacity of 
the filter basin and pumps in Cartersville, 
Georgia. Revenue bonds will pay for the 
new water lines in Goose Creek, Texas, and 
the construction of a masonry dam costing 
$400,000 in Ashboro, North Carolina. 

Of the 86 sewerage improvements whose 
financing was reported, 31 per cent will be 
financed from general bond issues, 30 per 
cent out of accumulated funds, 22 per cent 
with revenue bonds, 11 per cent from cur- 
rent taxes, and the remainder from special 
assessments or utility reserves plus state 
aid. For example, general bonds will pay 
for sewage disposal plants in Waynesboro, 
Virginia; Woodward and Duncan, Okla- 
homa; and Pittsburg, California. The Dun- 
can and Pittsburg plants will cost $212,000 
and $250,000 respectively. Revenue bonds 
will be used to build such plants in Boze- 
man, Montana; Jacksonville and Kerrville, 
Texas; and Ocala, Florida. St. Joseph and 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, will rely on cur- 
rent tax revenues to pay for their sewage 
disposal plants. 

Other Utilities. Light and power plants, 
incinerators, and airports make up the re- 
mainder of the utility improvements sched- 
uled for early construction. Sixty per cent 
of the electric power plants will be built or 
enlarged out of utility reserves, while 15 
per cent will be financed through revenue 
bonds. Lake Worth, Florida, will use 
revenue bonds, and Duncan, Oklahoma, a 
$125,000 general bond issue to build the 
power plant. Incinerators will be built in 14 
cities, principally from accumulated funds 
with four financed by general bond issues. 
Hollywood, Florida, will use utility reserves 
while Waynesboro, Virginia, will issue gen- 
eral bonds. Airport projects are reported 
by 21 cities with financing almost equally 
divided between revenue bonds, accumulated 
funds, and general bonds. 


Libraries and Recreational Facilities. 
Libraries and recreation facilities are popu- 
lar in some cities despite their non-revenue 
producing character, and most of the pro- 
jects will be financed through bond issues 
and reserve funds. Six cities will use revenue 
bonds for such projects as stadiums, swim- 
ming pools, or a bath house as in the case 
of Pacific Grove, California. Berkley, Mich- 
igan, will finance a recreation field and a 
community building from the sale of city- 
owned land. Civic centers and recreation 
buildings also will be built in Cushing, Okla- 
homa; Tooele, Utah; and Cedartown, 
Georgia. Libraries are planned for East 
Lansing, Michigan; Pawhuska, Oklahoma; 
Porterville, California; and Homewood, 
Alabama. Cash reserves will build swimming 
pools in La Grand, Oregon; Ft. Atkinson, 
Wisconsin; and Nacogdoches, Texas, with 
the last city using revenue bonds to supple- 
ment its funds. 

Public Buildings. Reserve funds will pay 
for half of the new or remodeled city halls, 
garage or equipment buildings, new hos- 
pitals, and new fire stations. Most of the 
remainder will be financed from general 
bond issues. The city hall in Clifton Forge, 
Virginia, will be enlarged with reserve funds 
and in Odessa, Texas, from current taxes. 
Cushing, Oklahoma, and Coronado, Califor- 
nia, will build city halls with general bond 
issues. City halls also will be built in Pres- 
que Isle, Maine, and Cordele, Georgia. In 
Plymouth, Michigan, a new hospital will be 
built from reserve funds augmented by pub- 
lic subscription. Cadillac, Michigan, and 
Mexia, Texas, will add current taxes to their 
cash reserves to build fire stations. 

Streets and Storms Sewers. Street projects 
in 25 cities will be financed from general 
bond issues, in six cities with reserve funds 
and in two cities from current taxes. Spe- 
cial assessment financing was mentioned by 
several cities. Eleven cities are planning 
storm sewer projects, four to be financed by 
general bond issues, four by reserves, one 
by special assessments, and two from current 
taxes. Woodward, Oklahoma, will use gen- 
eral bonds and Coral Gables, Florida, cur- 
rent taxes to pay for storm sewers. 
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Toledo Adopts Income Tax 


HE city council of Toledo, Ohio 

(282,349), on January 28 adopted an 
ordinance levying a one per cent income- 
payroll tax effective March 1, estimated to 
yield between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 a 
year. The tax is on wages, salaries, and 
commissions of all residents and nonresi- 
dents for work done or services performed 
in the city, on net profits of all businesses 
and professions,.and on that part of the net 
profit of corporations earned in Toledo. 
Employers will make deductions from pay 
checks of employees, and declaration of esti- 
mates of the tax will be required of those 
not classified as employees. Proceeds from 
the tax will be used for bond retirements, 
capital improvements, replacement and 
maintenance of municipal equipment, gen- 
eral operations, and a certain amount will 
be set aside as a stabilization reserve fund 
which later will be turned over to the school 
board and the county. First proposed in 
Toledo about three years ago, the income 
tax levy is similar to that adopted by Phila- 
delphia in 1940, except that the net profits 
of corporations are not taxed in Philadelphia. 


Housing Shortage Calls 
For Federal and Local Action 


IGOROUS community action, led by 

the mayor in close cooperation with 
federal agencies, is the only way that emer- 
gency housing can be obtained for the thou- 
sands of veterans’ families and others who 
are homeless. This was the conclusion 
reached at a conference in Washington on 
January 15 attended by representatives of 
the American Municipal Association and the 
United States Conference of Mayors. Hous- 
ing Expediter Wilson W. Wyatt, former 
mayor of Louisville, as the result of the 
conference, called on the mayor of every 
city to appoint an emergency committee to 
promote housing construction by acting as 


an intermediary to bring together the parties 
which must cooperate to obtain housing 
quickly. Municipalities are being urged to 
take full advantage of the temporary war 
housing supply by cooperating with the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority which, under 
recent legislation, will bear the expense of 
demounting and moving temporary units to 
new locations to accommodate returning 
veterans. 

The principal bottlenecks are the shortage 
of materials and the shortage of labor. It 
was agreed at the Washington meeting that 
both must be attacked by the national and 
local governments along a united front. At 
the federal level the Civilian Production 
Administration began on January 15 to 
channel scarce building materials into low- 
and moderate-cost housing which will be of- 
fered for sale or rent first to veterans. At 
the local level cities are expected to revise 
building codes to permit the use of substi- 
tute material and to permit conversion of 
temporary and old or unused structures for 
housing use. 


Cities are now expected to relax zoning 
regulations where necessary to permit more 
multiple occupancies. Cities also are ex- 
pected to provide the necessary street, sewer, 
water, and other facilities that may be 
needed to implement the program. It was 
suggested by some federal and local officials 
that under some circumstances cities can 
deny permits to build nonessential buildings 
such as race tracks, night clubs, auditor- 
iums, and certain business buildings—a plan 
which is being followed with public support 
in Racine, Wisconsin. Educational promo- 
tion and local pressure will help discourage 
nonessential construction which hinders the 
housing program. 

In suggesting other possible lines of ac- 
tion by cities, Expediter Wyatt, who is now 
administrator of the National Housing 
Agency, said cities should check all existing 
structures, including Army and Navy prop- 
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erties, to see if any could be converted into 
housing units; meet with local contractors 
and point out the community’s needs in ren- 
tal and low-priced homes; promote a vigor- 
ous share-the-home campaign; sponsor a 
veterans’ referral service and a room va- 
cancy registry; and help establish com- 
munity housing centers to provide appraisal 
services and other advice to the prospective 
purchasers of homes. 


Special Car Parking Service Provided 
After Curb-Parking Survey 


N DURHAM, North Carolina, (60,195), 

the city council, as the result of a recent 
parking survey, has granted a local organiza- 
tion permission to use curb space at a loca- 
tion in the central business district where 
drivers may leave their cars which are driven 
by attendants on a shuttle service basis to 
a nearby 300-car city-owned parking lot. 
The charge for this service will be 15 cents 
for the first hour and five cents for each 
additional hour, with a maximum charge 
of 35 cents. The city also is strictly enforc- 
ing a one-hour parking limit, and violators 
are required to take violation tags to police 
headquarters where the lieutenant at the 
desk uses his discretion with regard to out- 
of-town violators. 

The comprehensive survey of the curb- 
parking problem in the central business 
district of Durham, made by the police and 
planning departments, recommended: 

1. Abandonment of the policy of overlooking 
parking violations by out-of-town cars, and co- 
operation of store and office managers and their 
employees to park elsewhere than at curb spaces 
—thus releasing one-third of the total number 
of available curb space hours in the eight-hour 
work day. 

2. Concentrated enforcement of parking reg- 
ulations coupled with full support and coopera- 
tion of the courts and ample advance publicity 
to secure public understanding and compliance. 

3. Installation of parking meters if above 
measures fail to solve the problem. This would 
make overtime violations open to public inspec- 
tion and provide revenue to help finance off- 
street facilities as the ultimate solution. 

The report points out that the courtesy 
feature of overlooking parking violations by 


out-of-town cars is highly dubious partly 
because one courtesy exemption is a dis- 
courtesy to many others, and that such cars 
are hard to identify; in fact one result of the 
parking survey was the identification of 
enough local cars without city tags to pay 
for the field work of the entire parking sur- 
vey. 

The report states: “Concentrated, toler- 
ant, but not lax, enforcement and an under- 
standing court, hold the key to improved 
curb-parking conditions. Parking meters, 
where used, consistently provide an efficient 
mechanical means of enforcement and aid 
the parking situation by resulting increase 
in turnover. For complete comparable man- 
ual parking enforcement coverage, one meter 
properly equipped can cover about 50 curb 
spaces in Durham; with meter enforcement 
one officer can patrol about 250 meters.”— 
S. J. Manarrey, city manager, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


City to Get Housing Facts and Set Up Goal 
for Local Action 


EST PALM BEACH, Florida (33,- 

693), recently established a _nine- 
member “commission on housing facts and 
goals” appointed by the city council, with 
one member selected from each of the fol- 
lowing groups: housing authority, planning 
board, real estate board, chamber of com- 
merce, building trades unions, contractors, 
architects, building supplies and material, 
and mortgage and building loan agencies. 
The city manager appoints a secretary of 
the commission and it must hold at least one 
meeting per month. 

This new commission will make studies of 
the city’s housing problem, including: (1) 
an inventory as to the quantity and quality 
of existing housing accommodations; (2) an 
estimate of future needs for additional hous- 
ing for various income groups; (3) an esti- 
mate of price ranges of residential prop- 
erties for rent and for sale, including in- 
iormation on the values of typical houses; 
(4) identification of serious shortages or 
bottlenecks in the local supply of building 
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materials and labor; and (5) an investiga- 
tion and analysis of existing and future 
needs for building sites, streets, and utility 
services. 

The commission is authorized to conduct 
conferences of all elements in the private 
home-building and home-financing fields, 
with a view to stimulating construction, 
elimination of obstacles, and unwarranted 
inflationary prices. The findings and recom- 
mendations of the commission will be made 
available to the planning board, city com- 
mission, housing authority, and to other 
organizations and groups.—FRancis B. Mc- 
Garry, city manager, West Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


Municipal Reference Library 
Aids City Officials In Detroit 


HE Detroit Public Library has estab- 

lished a municipal reference library to 
centralize the municipal literature research 
activities of all city departments and to 
eliminate the duplication involved in the 
maintenance of separate book and periodical 
collections in the various city offices. This 
new library contains books, periodicals, an- 
nual and special reports, and other printed 
materials on all phases of municipal govern- 
ment. The resources of this library are aug- 
mented by the large collection of materials 
at the main library which is about two miles 
away. A daily truck and messenger service 
is in operation between the municipal refer- 
ence library and the main library so that 
quick, efficient service can be given to the 
city departments. 

One of the special services of the munici- 
pal reference library is to keep city officials 
informed on subjects they are currently 
studying. For instance, the director of one 
city department is being notified daily of 
newspaper, magazine, and other references 
pertaining to salary increases granted by 
government agencies and commercial con- 
cerns, of articles on airport litigation 
throughout the country, and of federal aid 
for public roads. The library prepares a 
monthly list of references on municipal sub- 
jects which is sent to all city departments. 
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The library also does reference work and 
prepares specialized bibliographies. 

The reference questions and telephone re- 
quests for information have almost doubled 
for each of the nine months the library has 
been in operation. In this short period 
the municipal reference library has been 
used by every city department and has 
become an increasingly important source of 
information for them. 

The library is open from 8:00 a.m. to 
4:45 p.m. Monday through Friday and is 
operated by two full-time trained library 
employees. The library is located in the city 
water board building which contains the of- 
fices of the auditor general, city controller, 
budget bureau, civil service commission, 
parks and recreation department, purchases 
and supplies, and the water commission. It 
is about three blocks from the city hall, one 
block from the city traffic court, one block 
from the county building, and five blocks 
from the city engineer’s and city plan com- 
mission offices——-CHARLES M. MouHRHARDT, 
associate librarian, Detroit Public Library. 


Frank L. Cloud Dies 
RANK L. CLOUD, city manager of 
Kingsport, Tennessee, for the past 23 
vears, died on January 11 following a long 
illness. Prior to becoming city manager he 
had served Kingsport for five years as re- 
corder and treasurer. Mr. Cloud was a 
member of the International City Managers’ 
Association from the day that he was ap- 
pointed manager, was vice-president in 1936, 
president in 1941, and at the time of his 
death was a member of the executive board 
of ICMA. He had attended 22 annual con- 
ferences of the Association. He was vice- 
president of the Tennessee Municipal 
League 1943-44. In a column length edi- 
torial a local newspaper stated: “During 
all of those years no one ever spoke a word 
that would reflect upon his character. From 
highest to lowest everyone who worked with 
him respected and loved him. That is a 
notable thing to be able to say truthfully 
of a public servant in these days of cyni- 
cism.” 
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Central and South American Countries 
Establish Municipal Leagues 


EVEN Central and South American 

countries have established leagues or 
unions of municipalities since 1938. These 
countries are: Chile, Colombia, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Mexico, and 
Uruguay. The impetus for this movement 
started in 1938 following the first Pan Amer- 
ican Congress of Municipalities held at Ha- 
vana under the sponsorship of the Pan 
American Union. The result of this Congress 
was the creation of the Pan American Com- 
mission on Intermunicipal Cooperation with 
headquarters at Havana. At the time the 
Commission was founded nationwide unions 
or leagues of cities were found only in Can- 
ada, Cuba, and the United States. 


In other North and South American coun- 
tries in which no permanent organization of 
cities has yet been established the Pan 
American Commission has appointed or- 
ganizing committees which are now at work 
in nine republics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Puerto Rico, Haiti, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, and Peru. While no permanent 
organization has been established in these 
nine republics national municipal congresses 
have been held in four of them, and three 
(Haiti, Honduras, and Nicaragua) con- 
tribute to the maintenance of the Pan Amer- 
ican Commission. Also since 1938, munici- 
palities in ten republics have started at least 
one new regular publication devoted to 
municipal affairs; two universities in South 
America have inaugurated courses in munic- 
ipal government; and as soon as travel con- 
ditions permit another Inter-American Con- 
gress of Municipalities will be held. 


The secretary of the Pan American Com- 
mission on Intermunicipal Cooperation, Dr. 
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Carlos M. Moran of Havana, is now making 
a second extensive trip through South Amer- 
ica to stimulate further interest in setting up 
municipal organizations. According to Dr. 
Moran, “intermunicipal cooperation without 
being a panacea can contribute to the solu- 
tion of municipal problems by a steady inter- 
change of information and experience. Small 
municipalities can benefit from the mistakes 
of larger cities, and the great urban centers 
have at their disposal the precedents fur- 
nished them by smaller towns.” 


C. W. Koiner Retires 
FTER almost 30 years of public serv- 
ice to Pasadena, California, 16 of 
them as city manager, Mr. Koiner, at the 
age of 75 and on the advice of his physic- 
ians, retired from the managership on Feb- 
ruary 14. He began his public career in 
1908 when he became manager of the newly 
constructed municipal light and power plant 
in Pasadena. He was city manager from 
1921 to 1925 and returned to that post in 
1933. He became a member of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association in 1921, 
was vice-president in 1922 and president in 
1924, represented the Association at the 
Third International Congress of Cities in 
Paris in 1925, and was for many years on 
the ICMA executive board. A Pasadena 
newspaper in commenting on Mr. Koiner’s 
career stated editorially: “At 75 he was 
more progressive, more alert, and had a 
keener business sense than most men ever 
achieve in a lifetime. There is no getting 
around the fact that Mr. Koiner was an ad- 
ministrative genius. It is a shame that one 
with so great a talent should find it neces- 
sary to retire. To replace him will be no 
easy task.” 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering construction in continental United 
States only and does not include contracts out- 
side the country, or shipbuilding. Construction 
contracts for the year 1945 totaled $2,289,408,- 
000 or 31 per cent above the total for 1944. 
Public construction for the year, $1,145,024,000, 
was 16 per cent lower than last year. Of the 
public total, $750,000,000 was for federal work, 
33 per cent below 1944, and $394,024,000 was 
for state and municipal work, 60 per cent above 
a year ago. Private construction totaled $1,144,- 
384,000 which was 214 per cent above 1944. 
The minimum size projects included are: water- 
works and waterways projects, $15,000; other 
public works, $25,000; industrial building, $40,- 
000; and other buildings, $150,000. 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The index of the cost of living—the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in larger cities—stood at 129.9 on De- 
cember 15, 1945 as compared with 129.2 on 
November 15, 1945 (1935-39=100). The 
family food bill was up 0.9 per cent and there 
were scattered increases in the prices of cloth- 
ing and housefurnishings. The index is up 2.3 


per cent from December, 1944, the largest in- 
creases being 4.6 per cent in the cost of clothing 
and 3.7 per cent in the cost of housefurnishings. 
Living costs on December 15, 1945, were 28.9 
per cent above those of January 15, 1941, and 
31.7 per cent above those of August 15, 1939. 
This index does not reflect, however, additional 
wartime increases caused by lower quality, dis- 
appearance of low-priced goods, and forced 
changes in living habits. 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 


Motor Vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 3,480 in December, 1945 which was 27 


per cent more than in December 1944, and 16 j 


per cent less than in December, 1941. Traffic 
deaths in 1945 totaled 28,500 as compared with 
24,300 in 1944. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.31 on 
February 1, 1946 as compared with 1.42 on 
January 1, 1946. (Note: This index averages 
bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary in- 
versely with bond prices.) 
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What American Cities Are Doing’ 


New Ordinances Adopted 


NDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, and Jackson, Mich- 
I igan, have recently adopted ordinances pro- 
viding for the installation, regulation, and use 
of parking meters. Omaha, Nebraska, has 
adopted an ordinance imposing a cigarette 
tax and another levying an occupation tax on 
electric utilities. Cleveland, Ohio, has adopted 
an ordinance regulating the operation of auto- 
mobile parking lots and garages. Hartford, 
Connecticut, and Tacoma, Washington, have 
adopted zoning ordinances. Rochester, New 
York, has provided for the emergency altera- 
tion and remodeling of buildings for temporary 
use as multi-family houses. Buffalo, New York, 
has provided for the installation, location, and 
maintenance of signs, and the licensing of sign 
erectors. 


Finance News From Here and There 
In Los Angeles, California, the city council 
recently rejected a proposal to levy a 3 per cent 

amusement tax on all paid entertainments . 
Rochester, New York, on January 1 adopted a 
pay check policy under which all employees are 
paid with so-called “insured checks” designed 
to make it easier for employees to cash their 
pay checks. Each employee is given an identi- 
fication card. The pay check states on its face 
that the person cashing the check is insured 
against loss by forgery if he checks the 
identification card and the signatures. . . . The 
Tennessee Valley Authority publishes financial 
statements of the municipalities and coopera- 
tives which distribute power purchased from 





*Based in part on information in newsletters of 
several national organizations of public officials: 
American Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Public Works As- 
sociation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax Ad- 
ministers, Governmental Research Association, In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Association 
of Assessing Officers, National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials, National Fire Protection Association, 
National Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, and 
United States Conference of Mayors. 





the TVA. The accounting policies of such 
municipalities are given in the report; these 
policies would be useful to any public agency 
trying to decide how much a utility should 
contribute to the municipality . . . The Na- 
tional Association of Assessing Officers advises 
that municipal officials planning to increase 
assessed valuations of buildings should not ex- 
ceed the reproduction cost new, even where 
this is substantially below the price of property 
recently sold. . . . A Norfolk, Virginia, ordi- 
nance levying a 10 per cent tax on amusement 
admissions has been held valid by the courts. 
The tax went into effect January 1, and is 
added to the admission prices of theatres, 
sports events, and other entertainment... . 
McAllen, Texas, city council, following the 
recommendation of City Manager Bill N. Tay- 
lor, has adopted the policy of assessing prop- 
erty at its full market value and has author- 
ized the installment of modern assessment 
procedures. 


Airports Reduce Property Values 

That property values near airports may be 
adversely affected by airport operations is indi- 
cated in a report on an airport plan for the 
Detroit area recently prepared for the Detroit 
Metropolitan Aviation Planning Authority by 
two firms of consultants. In connection with 
a site urged by the Detroit Board of Commerce, 
appraisers estimate a reduction of 74.4 per cent, 
or $3,960,800, in the value of property within 
a half mile of the proposed airport, and a 
decrease of 71 per cent, or $4,490,500, in the 
value of subdivisions within the area from one- 
half mile to one mile from the site. While the 
report states that the aircraft construction in- 
dustry may greatly reduce nuisance factors in 
new planes, the American Society of Planning 
Officials raises these questions: If such loss 
actually takes place how will it be compensated? 
If the airport were to be constructed at the 
site recommended would surrounding property 
owners be paid this assumed loss, and if it is 
paid how would it be recovered if the nuisance 
is later reduced? 
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Tax Levy for Urban Redevelopment 


The Indianapolis Redevelopment Commission, 
established by act of the state legislature will 
raise $550,000 in 1946 through a 10-cent tax 
on each $100 of assessed valuation. These 
funds will be used for a Jarge slum clearance 
and redevelopment project, but some of the 
money will be recouped from the sale of land. 
This five-man commission is appointed by a 
separate board of trustees which in turn is ap- 
pointed by the mayor, circuit judge, and presi- 
dent of the council. The commission can levy 
taxes but cannot issue bonds, and has author- 
ity to designate blighted areas, acquire them, 
clear them, plan for the redevelopment. All 
projects must be approved by the city plan 
commission. The redevelopment agency also 
must be approved by the city plan commission 
and must cooperate with other public agencies 
to the end that redevolpment plans will fit into 
the master plan of the city 


Safety Lessons for Truck Drivers 


In Kansas City, Missouri, trucks operated by 
the various municipal departments have metal 
holders called “slogan-card holders” visible from 
the truck driver’s seat, and in which printed 
cards are placed bearing such messages as: 
“Courtesy Creates Good Will and Prevents Ac- 
cidents”; “Time is NOT as Valuable as a 
Life!”; “What You Forget For a Moment You 
May Remember For a LIFETIME,” and others. 
These cards are changed twice a month. 


News in Police Field 


Harvard University has inaugurated a special 
course in police laboratory science with the 
cooperation of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston University, and the state 
department of public safety. Two years of 
college are required for admission to this one- 
year course which will be limited to 12 stu- 
dents during the first year. The University of 
Iowa is planning to set up a two- or three- 
week police recruit training school with the 
hope of eventually expanding it into a full 
course of training covering several years of 
study. . . . The Chicago Park District has 
established a youth bureau in its police divi- 
sion, manned by policemen who have been 
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trained at a newly established institute on 
sociological, psychological, and legal aspects 
of delinquents. . . . The Philadelphia Bureau 
of Municipal Research under a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation is making a study 
of police administration in that city in rela- 
tion to Negroes. . . . In Port Huron, Michigan, 
the city manager has been authorized to join 
with the county sheriff’s office in the purchase 
of FM police radio equipment. . . . Berkeley, 
California, and Wichita, Kansas, police depart- 
ments are revising their rules and regulations. 
The new edition of the Wichita Duty Manual 
will be available on request in March, 1946, and 
the Training Manual will be completed a few 
weeks later. 


Personnel News From Here and There 


In Flint, Michigan, the civil service commis- 
sion has revised its rules to permit the accrual 
of sick leave on an unlimited basis. Heretofore, 
city employees could accumulate such leave up 
to a total of 36 days. It is expected that this 
new policy will discourage any tendency to 
“spend” sick leave to prevent it from lapsing. 
. . » Mobile County, Alabama, will confine its 
veterans’ preference to a period of five years 
after the end of the war or five years after 
discharge of a veteran, whichever is later. 
Preference will be given in examinations for 
entrance into the classified service but not in 
promotional tests, and a satisfactory passing 
rate is required before the veteran becomes eli- 
gible for preference. Veterans who have a dis- 
ability of more than 10 per cent, as determined 
by the Veterans Administration, provided it 
was incurred in line of duty, receive 10 points 
while other veterans receive 5 points. .. . 
In Yonkers, New York, a proposal that salaries 
of fireman be fixed at $3,000 a year was 
adopted by a 2-to-1 vote of the people on 
November 6. . . . In Buffalo, New York, the 
city council has reduced the work week of 
firemen to 60 hours, and increased their salaries 
$350 a year. . . . In Tacoma, Washington, 


all administrative and clerical employees have 
been put on a 5-day week, and 18 A. F. of L. 
city unions are now working for an annual 
sick leave of 12 days (cumulative to 90 days) 
and the incorporation of the present war bonus 
into the regular pay scale. 
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City Attracts New Industries 


In Cambridge, Massachusetts, the industrial 
commission, which is an official city body, has 
issued a brochure calling attention to the ad- 
vantages of locating industries in Cambridge 
and outlining the availability of city-owned land 
for industrial use. Twenty thousand copies of 
the brochure have been printed for distribution. 
Many new companies located in Cambridge 
during 1944. 


A Big Gamble? 


Farrell, Pennsylvania (13,899), has increased 
the assessed valuation of business property 25 
per cent and residential property 20 per cent in 
order to help a local steel corporation re-open 
its mills and re-employ about 4,000 workers. 
The city council will forgive the company 
$100,000 in taxes annually for a period of from 
one to five years until the mills “make good.” 
The plant had been shut down when a war 
contract was canceled. 

During the past two years 13 municipalities 
in Mississippi have voted bond issues ranging 
from $25,000 in Monticello (802) to $225,000 
in Louisville (3,451) to build factories which 
the local governments will lease to private 
industries. Five other municipalities have re- 
cently been granted certificates by the state 
agricultural and industrial board authorizing 
them to hold bond issue elections of this kind. 


Community Councils Aid Planning 


In Kansas City, Missouri (399,178), com- 
munity councils established by the welfare 
department more than two years ago to combat 
juvenile delinquency, have recently broadened 
their scope to include neighborhood planning. 
The city is divided into 11 areas roughly cor- 
responding to high school districts, and in each 
district a community field worker employed by 
the welfare department helps existing agencies 
in developing a community awareness of com- 
mon problems. In addition, neighborhood coun- 
cils comprising elementary school districts have 
been established in some areas as subdivisions 
of the community council. The councils are 
composed of lay persons representing various 
organizations in the community, and the com- 
munity worker lends assistance by providing 
factual information. Among the tangible re- 


sults of community action have been the estab- 
lishment and support of teen-age clubs, estab- 
lishment of recreation centers, improvement 
of interracial relations, and the development of 
community leadership. Representatives of the 
community councils attend one of the two 
monthly meetings of the Central Coordinating 
Youth Council which is made up of the ad- 
ministrative heads of a number of city depart- 
ments and private agencies. 


City Wins Unusual Zoning Decision 


The Florida Supreme Court on December 14 
upheld the action of the city council of Miami 
Shores (1,956) in changing a zoning ordinance 
and revoking permission to build an American 
Legion home after construction already had 
begun. The council had changed the ordinance 
to permit the building of the home and had 
issued a permit. This action was made an 
issue in the councilmanic election and the 
councilmen who had authorized the permit 
were defeated. In the meantime the American 
Legion started construction of the home, but 
the newly elected council canceled the permit 
and reinstated the old restriction. The court 
said that the property on which the building 
was to be put was restricted to residential con- 
struction and that the Legion had ample warn- 
ing before beginning construction that the per- 
mit might be revoked. 


Trains Police Command Officers 


In Louisville, Kentucky, Police Chief A. E. 
Kimberling has inaugurated an in-service train- 
ing program for 69 command officers from as- 
sistant chief down to sergeant. The class will 
meet one hour each week from September 1 to 
May 1. The one-hour period consists of 15 
minutes discussion on current police problems 
and 45 minutes discussion based on the textbook 
Municipal Police Administration published by 
the International City Managers’ Association. 
Each command officer receives a copy of the 
textbook at the expense of the city. The men 
are paid overtime at the regular rate of pay for 
the one hour per week spent in the classroom. 
“The outstanding result so far,” according to 
Chief Kimberling, “has been the fact that the 
men gain a thorough knowledge of the workings 
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of all the bureaus rather than just the one they 
work in. They also have a wider knowledge of 
the over-all problem of administration, and be- 
cause of this are able to offer many useful sug- 
gestions.” 


Comparing City Health Services 


A graphic evaluation and comparison of local 
health services in 243 communities is provided 
in a report entitled Health Practice Indices, 
1943-44, recently issued by the American Public 
Health Association. Health services in each 
community are charted in 71 individual line 
charts to show ranges, medians, and quartiles, 
thus making it possible for the municipal offi- 
cials of any community to ascertain the relative 
standing of their community and to discover 
items of service in which the community is 
below average. The charts do not give the 
names of cities but by means of a code the 
officials of any city included in the charts can 
compare their own city with other cities. 


Cooperative Planning in Oregon 


Eugene (20,838) and Springfield (3,805), 
Oregon, together with their school districts and 
the water board in Eugene, have established a 
planning survey committee composed of repre- 
sentatives from each of the five governmental 
units. The committee will direct the preparation 
of a master plan for the central county area, 
after which specific studies will be made for 
the various local units. Planning costs will be 
shared on the basis of assessed value and the 
contribution which the over-all plan will make to 
the program of each unit. The executive di- 
rector of the League of Oregon Cities is serving 
as secretary to the committee. 


Training for City Management 


The University of Maine is setting up a pro- 
gram for a one-week training institute to be 
held at the university next July for Maine 
city managers. In addition the university is 
establishing a specially designed two-year course 
in public management for veterans with previ- 
ous college work or governmental experience. 
For regular college students the university is 
setting up a standard four-year course leading 
to an A.B. degree in public management and 
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a five-year course in engineering and manage- 
ment leading to a master’s degree. Two sum- 
mers of internship with a state or local govein- 
ment will be required of five-year students. 
This comprehensive training program was ini- 
tiated by the Maine city managers and will be 
administered by Professor Edward F. Dow. 
Governor Horace A. Hildreth, in announcing 
the program, pointed out that Maine leads the 
nation in the number of council-manager muni- 
cipalities, and that “it is especially appropriate 
that the leading city-manager state should pro- 
vide university training for managers.” 


Good Prices at Tax Sales 


Auburn, New York (35,753), recently held 
the first of a series of tax foreclosure sales 
on more than 750 pieces of property valued 
at $450,000, and in which the city has an 
equity of $125,000. This property has been 
tax delinquent for four years or more, with 
some parcels delinquent for 33 years. The de- 
linquent taxes on 14 pieces of property involved 
in the recent sale amounted to $14,088, and 
the bid prices totaled $17,430. The bid price 
on only two parcels was below the amount of 
the delinquent taxes. The total assessed valua- 
tion of these 14 parcels is $37,750. Prior to 
this first auction local newspapers informed 
the public that one-third of all real property 
in the city is tax exempt, which together with 
delinquent property means that 40 per cent has 
not been paying taxes, and this has tended to 
put a heavier burden on citizens who pay their 
taxes promptly. This type of publicity, accord- 
ing to City Manager George F. Train, has sold 
the public on the need for getting delinquent 
property back on the tax rolls. 


Veterans’ Information Centers 


Every municipality should have a central 
municipal clearinghouse for veterans staffed if 
possible with professional help, preferably vet- 
erans. This was the principal point emphasized 
in a one-day conference held on December 5 at 
Mitchel Field, Long Island, New York, on the 
relation of the veteran to his community. The 
conference was sponsored by the Army Air 
Forces and was attended by representatives of 
the armed forces including four generals, and 
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by representatives of business and government. 
The International City Managers’ Association 
was represented by Paul A. Volcker, manager 
of Teaneck, New Jersey, who reports: “It was 
emphasized that men about to be discharged 
from service are told many necessary things 
at separation centers but such instructions do 
not stick because the nen have only one 
thought and that is to get out and get home. 
There was a great deal of protest against the 
more or less common practice in communities 
of sending returned veterans from place to 
place to have their questions answered and 
their needs determined. Throughout the con- 
ference the veterans information center at 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, was held up as a 
model, and the one at Flint, Michigan, also was 
given considerable notice.” Municipal officials 
may secure a copy of the conference proceed- 
ings upon request to Brigadier General Leon 
W. Johnson, Army Air Forces, Room 4E160 
The Pentagon, Washington 25, D. C. 


Three Cities Remove Overhanging Signs 


Miami, Florida (172,172), under a recent 
ordinance has required the removal of most 
overhanging signs from downtown buildings 
effective January 1, 1946. The only types of 
signs permitted to project over the sidewalks 
are signs on the outer edges of marquees, 10 
feet above the sidewalk, and vertical integral 
signs projecting not more than four feet from 
the building wall. . . . The Supreme Court of 
Michigan on October 8, 1945, in 1426 Wood- 
ward Avenue Corporation v. Wolff, et al., held 
that overhanging signs may be eliminated or 
controlled by the city. The city of Detroit had 
provided by ordinance for the elimination of 
overhanging signs and regulation of the width 
of marquees on buildings on Woodward Ave- 
nue. The court held that such regulations were 
not unreasonable even though signs are not pro- 
hibited on other streets. The court pointed out 
that Woodward Avenue is the leading business 
street of Detroit, and that whether signs on 
other avenues would be similarly regulated is 
an administrative or legislative question for 
the council. . . . In New Rochelle, New York 
(58,408), merchants in the business district 
have been ordered by the city to remove more 
than 300 overhanging signs. This action fol- 
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lowed a decision of the New York State Court 
of Appeals on January 18 holding valid a New 
Rochelle ordinance which bans signs projecting 
over public sidewalks and highways. Local mer- 
chants had held that the ordinance was unjust 
and arbitrary while city officials contended that 
overhanging signs are an aesthetic eyesore, a 
deterrent to the general advancement of trade 
and real estate values, and a potential menace 
to persons walking under them. Marquees on 
theaters, hotels, and public buildings are per- 
mitted by the ordinance. 


Apprenticeship Training for Veterans 


The civil service commission in Detroit is 
developing a procedure for formal apprentice- 
ship training to meet the needs of returning 
veterans, and also to overcome the current 
shortage of skilled tradesmen in the several 
recognized crafts. The number of city em- 
ployees returning from military leave increased 
from approximately five a week in January, 
1945, to 50 a week at the end of November, 
and the civil service commission established a 
counselling and placement unit to assist such 
employees and also veterans applying for city 
positions. Detroit is considering a plan to re- 
turn to a five-day, 40-hour week wherever the 
labor supply makes such a plan possible. Rate 
adjustments to minimize the shock of reduced 
“take-home pay” also are being considered. 


Trends in Public Health Field 


Six municipalities in Minnesota have recently 
adopted ordinances forbidding the sale of raw 
milk. Traverse City, Michigan (14,455), has set 
a time limit of six months after which raw milk 
may not be delivered. . . . Detroit, Michigan, 
has expanded its tuberculosis control program 
through federal aid funds received from the 
state by providing for the x-raying of the chests 
of all food handlers, x-raying of all admissions 
to the Detroit Receiving Hospital, and by re- 
organizing the tuberculosis register maintained 
by the health department. Detroit will soon 
begin construction of the first of five new health 
centers for the housing of district activities of 
the health department. . . . Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan (43,453), and Calhoun County have con- 
solidated their health departments with the 
merged offices located in the municipal building. 
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Civic Center as War Memorial 

Richmond, California (93,738 in 1943), on 
November 20 by a 4-to-l1 vote approved a 
bond issue of $3,850,000 to finance a memorial 
civic center which will cover 15 acres of six 
city blocks. Buildings to be included in the 
civic center are: city hall, hall of justice, 
auditorium, recreation center, library, fire alarm 
building, and county building (to be built with 
county funds). Most of the buildings will face 
a plaza (see cut below) fringed with trees. 


ae 


Prior to the election the voters were fully in- 
formed regarding the proposed civic center 
through an attractive bulletin issued by the city 
which pointed out that the bond issue would 
add 28 cents per month to the tax bill of the 
average home-owner. 


Creates Advisory Redevelopment Commission 


Durham, North Carolina (60,195), by action 
of the city council on January 21 established 
a community redevelopment commission of 
seven members appointed by the mayor, to in- 
clude at least one representative from each 
of the following groups: labor, Negroes, prop- 
erty owners or real estate board, county health 
department, and Durham Social Planning Coun- 
cil. The commission has authority to “investi- 
gate living, dwelling, and housing conditions; 
determine where unsafe and unsanitary dwelling 
or housing conditions exist and plan what may 
or should be done about such civic responsi- 
bilities as slum clearance, blighted areas, con- 
ditions detrimental to the health, morals, com- 
fort, safety, convenience, and welfare of the 
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people, and all nuisances and causes thereof.” 
The commission is required to hold a public 
meeting at least once every three months, to 
hold public or private hearings, to cooperate 
with other city departments, and to coordinate 
its work with that of the city planning depart- 
ment. 


Action on Smoke Control 


Monroe, Michigan (18,478), by a vote of 
nearly 5-to-1 has instructed the city commis- 
sion to enact and enforce a smoke control 
ordinance. . . . The city council of Indian- 
apolis (386,972), early in January adopted a 
smoke control ordinance setting up an admin- 
istrative board with a budget of about $40,000 
a year. Los Angeles County recently 
adopted a regulation limiting to three minutes 
in any one hour the emission of smoke of in- 
tensity greater than that designated as No. 2 
on the Ringieman chart. Chicago has 
fined three railroads for violating the city’s 
anti-smoke ordinance which provides that there 
shall be no smoke from chimneys or locomotives 
within the city limits except when fires are be- 
ing started or flues are being cleaned. In such 
cases the smoke may last a maximum of six 
minutes. The railroads did not deny the charges, 
but they blamed poor wartime coal, inexperi- 
enced firemen, and carelessness of firemen for 
the violations. 


Trend in Municipal Bond Prices 


Boulder, Colorado (12,958), received 10 bids 
on a $225,000 bond issue for a new municipal! 
building, the successful bidder’s price being par 
plus a total premium of $27 and an interest 
rate of 1.1 per cent... . Beginning with Janu- 
ary 1, the Bond Buyer is publishing the current 
market prices for 20 municipals in its weekly 
issue instead of once a month. The Bond Buyer 
also keeps an index of 11 first-grade municipal 
bonds and this index on January 10 reached 
an all-time low of 1.05 per cent, the previous 
low being 1.06 per cent on May 1, 1945, and 
the record high being 4.90 per cent on May 1, 
1933. The index of 11 first-grade municipals 
includes nine cities and two states, the cities 
being Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, Dallas, 
Kansas City (Missouri), Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, and San Francisco. The states 
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are New Jersey and New York. Insurance com- 
panies and public retirement systems continue 
to liquidate their municipal bond holdings in or- 
der to take a profit and re-invest in federal gov- 
ernment bonds. The high prices in the mu- 
nicipal bond market are shown in the recent sale 
of Richmond, Virginia, $2,840,000 20-year serial 
bonds with a 1 per cent coupon and a premium 
large enough to reduce the effective net interest 
rate to 0.9094 per cent. East Cleveland, Ohio, 
sold a $250,000 bond issue averaging six and 
one-fourth years at an interest cost of about 
0.78 per cent. The prospectuses by both of 
these cities received widespread favorable com- 
ment. 


Employees Get Chest X-rays 


Kansas City, Missouri, is giving all city em- 
ployees an opportunity to get chest x-rays with- 
out charge. The city health department has 
secured the use of portable x-ray equipment 
being used by the United States Public Health 
Service in a large survey project in the public 
schools of the city, and the regular technicians 
of the USPHS are cooperating with the city 
in making chest x-rays of city employees. 


Regulates Public Use of Tents 


Saginaw, Michigan, has adopted an ordinance 
regulating the use of tents for public assem- 
blage. The ordinance specifies minimum re- 
quirements as to number of exits, width of 
exits and aisles, and length of seat rows. Tent 
material must be flameproof and withstand min- 
imum wind pressure tests. Motion picture films, 
except of the safety film type, are barred from 
use in tents. Plans showing exits, seating ar- 
rangements, and other structural details must 
be filed and approved before a permit is 
granted. The fire chief must inspect the prem- 
ises before the permit is granted and firemen 
and policemen must patrol the area during pub- 
lic use of the tent. 


Sets Up Community Relations Board 


Buffalo, New York, has adopted an ordinance 
which creates a board of 15 members to be 
known as “Board of Community Relations.” It 


is the duty of this board to inquire into the 
causes of inter-group tensions which may exist, 
and recommend to the mayor and the council 
the enactment of such legislation as would tend 
to eradicate or lessen those irritations which 
threaten social harmony; to promote amicable 
relations among racial, religious, and cultural 
groups of the city; and to encourage and foster 
the spirit of American democracy. It is also 
the duty of the board to assemble and analyze 
factual data relating to inter-group relations. 
The mayor is authorized to appoint a director of 
this board and such other employees as the 
council may provide. 


Recreation for Teen-Agers 


How teen-agers are served by municipal recre- 
ation departments is briefly summarized in a 
report entitled Youth Centers prepared by the 
recreation division of the Office of Community 
War Services of the Federal Security Agency. 
In Portland, Oregon, the recreation department 
has made commercial facilities, such as skating 
rinks and bowling alleys, available to the teen- 
agers at certain times. The Poughkeepsie, New 
York, recreation department operates seven 
community centers on Saturday night and a 
camp for teen-age boys and girls was opened 
last summer. The Dallas recreation department 
operates eight teen-age clubs, and Memphis 
has turned over rooms in four of its com- 
munity buildings to youth groups. City recre- 
ation departments have been established in 
Kingston, North Carolina, and in Fort Pierce 
and Sebring, Florida, as a result of community 
interest in youth canteens. 


Court Rules on Collective Bargaining 


The Maryland Court of Appeals on Novem- 
ber 28, 1945, affirmed a decision of the circuit 
court of November 15, 1944 (see Pusiic MAn- 
AGEMENT, December, 1944, p. 366) involving 
an agreement between the city of Baltimore and 
a union in the public works department. The 
opinion upheld the fundamental right of the 
city to engage in collective bargaining and to 
deduct union dues, but held that the city 
could not limit its collective bargaining to one 
union. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 

Et RENO, OKLAHOMA (10,078). City Man- 
ager. Council desires man with previous city 
manager experience. Salary $4,800. B. T. 
Marshall is mayor. 

Harsor SprINGS, MICHIGAN (1,423). Utility 
Superintendent. Council desires engineer with 
city manager experience to manage light and 
water departments. Salary $3,000. Maurice 
Phillips is mayor. 

LAPEER, MICHIGAN (5,365). City Manager. 
Council desires engineering experience. Salary 
$4,000. Send applications to F. J. Stephenson, 
city clerk. 

MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN (15,928). Utility 
Superintendent. City commission desires ex- 
perienced general manager for electric, water, 
and public works departments. Salary com- 
mensurate with ability and experience. James 
J. Beckman is mayor. 

MARYSVILLE, MICHIGAN (1,777). City Man- 
ager. Council desires man with previous city 
manager and engineering experience. Minimum 
salary $4,000. Send applications to G. D. 
Piwinski, city clerk. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Frank T. ApAms, formerly city manager of 
Presque Isle, Maine, 1933-35; Ellsworth, Maine, 
1938-41; and Belfast, Maine, 1941-43; and 
more recently a lieutenant in the Navy, has 
been appointed city manager of Skowhegan, 
Maine. 

WALTER BARTHOLOMEW, formerly city man- 
ager of Dunedin, Florida, 1944-45; and Tarpon 
Springs, Florida, 1945-46, was recently ap- 
pointed city manager of Cocoa, Florida. 

VIRGALL BASGALL, city clerk-treasurer, has 
been promoted to the city manager position of 
Hays, Kansas. 

Lt. COMMANDER DONALD C. EGBERT has re- 
turned to his position as city manager of Bir- 
mingham, Michigan. Harold C. Corson, who 
served as city manager during Mr. Egbert’s 
absence, returns to his post of city engineer. 

Donatp F. Herrick, formerly city manager 
of Albion, Michigan, and Oberlin, Ohio, and 
more recently a major in the U. S. Army, has 
been appointed the first city manager of Carey, 
Ohio. 

Harotp M. Hines, assistant city .manager 
of Pasadena, California, since 1943, was re- 
cently promoted to the city manager position 
to succeed C. W. Koiner who retired this month. 

ARTHUR E. JoHNSON, former city manager 
of Clarinda, Iowa, 1943-45, has been appointed 
city manager of Shenandoah, Iowa. 


R. E. KFac ie, former city manager of Haines 
City, Florida, 1928-32 and 1934-38, has been 
recently reappointed city manager of Haines 
City, Florida. 

Rosert C. MONTGOMERY, city manager of 
Yonkers, New York, 1944-45, was recently re- 
appointed city manager of Yonkers. 

C. E. Swank, city manager of Panama City, 
Florida, 1944-46, was recently appointed city 
manager of Fort Pierce, Florida. 

D. C. Wacner, formerly city manager of 
West Reading, Pennsylvania, 1927-38, and 
Ephrata, Pennsylvania, 1938-42; staff member 
of Public Administration Service, 1942-46; has 
been appointed the first city manager of Long 
Beach, New York. 

Lioyp WATERSTRAUT, formerly city manager 
of Sturgis, Michigan, 1927-28 and 1932-42, 
and recently released from the Navy, has been 
appointed city manager of Three Rivers, Mich- 
igan. 

Ross E. Wrinpom, formerly city manager of 
Westerville, Ohio, 1930-40: Portsmouth, Ohio, 
1940-42; and more recently a colonel in the 
Army, has been appointed the first city man- 
ager of Sarasota, Florida. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 

Age 27. B.A., Amherst College, 1939; M.A., 
University of Chicago, 1941. Completed one 
year civil engineering training at Kansas State 
College of Agriculture and Applied Science 
under Army program. Has served in Army 
three years. Was personnel assistant, Federal 
Housing Administration, and administrative as- 
sistant, War Production Board. F-A. 

Age 30. B.S., Northwestern University, 1936; 
graduate study at Harvard Bureau for Street 
Traffic Research, 1936-37. Was budget ex- 
aminer in Illinois Department of Finance; staff 
member of Public Administration Service; an¢ 
staff member of International City Managers 
Association. Has served in Navy over two 
years as supply officer. Married and has one 
child. F-B. 

Age 25. A.B., Miami University; M.S., Uni- 
versity of Denver. Has served in the Navy 
since 1942. Participated in administrative sur- 
veys of local units in connection with training at 
the University of Denver. Desires administra- 
tive assistantship or finance officer post in a 
small city. J.B. 

Age 35. B.S. in electrical engineering, Uni- 
versity of Alabama. Served as post engineer in 
Army for past three and one-half years with 
rank of major. Has six years of engineering ex- 
perience. Available early in 1946. J-C. 
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Street, Chicago 37. 1946. 


229pp. $5. 


This timely study based on information se- 
cured directly from more than 300 cities will 
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be of great value to city officials who are 
exploring possible sources of revenue other 
than the property tax. Chapter headings are: 
amusement taxes, licenses, consumption taxes 
and revenues, motorists’ taxes, other locally 
administered taxes, revenues from public utili- 
ties, special charges, miscellaneous sources, 
shared taxes and grants-in-aid, and some prac- 
tical administrative problems. The individual 
city data are presented in a series of 51 tables. 
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